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■way, but of older, date, is in a similar con- 
dition. And all over the yard, wherever 
the two materials are associated, the same 
state of things is plainly visible. One 
of the best conditioned headstones in the 
ground is of white marble, and dated as 
long ago as 1728. There are some monu- 
ments here, -some of them in the form 
of urns, erected ' about the time of the 
yellow fever, in 1815, built of a kind 
of white marble, which has very much 
disintegrated — nearly as much so as the 
poorest sandstones. I think this stone 
must have come from the quarries on the 
upper end of this island, which are known 
to have been in use at the date of these 
monuments. They have since been aban- 
doned on account of their inability to 
stand the test of time. Bnt all other lime- 
stone monuments in this yard are now in 
good 1 condition. Not so the sandstones. 
Very few can be found which are not sen- 
sibly softened, badly fractured, or fissured 
in the direction of their lamina. Where 
they come in contact with the ground 
they are much disintegrated and wasted. 
It is true, as stated by your correspondent, 
that the chisel marks and the lettering re- 
main sharp and distinct. There is a ten- 
dency towards rounding of the corners in 
the limestone which, is not observable in 
the sandstone. In stones of the same age 
the lettering on the sandstone is by far the 
most legible. So far, then, as concerns 
monuments, in the faculty of preserving 
the legibility of inscription, excellence must 
be conceded to the sandstone. But its 
qualifications for a building material must 
rest upon other grounds. In structures of 
magnitude it has to sustain great pressure. 
For all purposes of this kind every piece of 
marble in the yard is as good as it was a 
century ago. When squared and smooth- 
ed, and placed as a member of a flat wall, 
it will resist the action of the elements 
almost indefinitely. Its sharp angles alone, 
if presented to the action of ice and rain, 
will suffer. There is not, in my opinion, a 
piece of sandstone in the Trinity yard, 
twenty-five years old, that would not be 
crushed in the foundation wall of any con- 
siderable building. 

I have observed the phenomena of the 
decay of sandstone in this climate many 
years. .1 am satisfied that in out door ex- 
posure it suffers most from frost. It readi- 
ly absorbs large quantities of water, which, 
when it becomes ice, everywhere expands, 
exerting a resistless influence between 
every grain of the stone, and sundering 
them at length beyond the influence of co- 
hesive attraction. Freestone, when not 
exposed to the weather, does not undergo 
sensible change. Immersed in water, it, 
gradually softens, but does not, unless sub- 
jected to great pressure, exfoliate or disin- 
tegrate. It never evinces that tendency to 
round the corners, which is so common in 
the granites. The angular fragments of this 
granite which are taken from the quarries, 
to build the loose unmortared walls of the 
farms, will, in fifteen years, become quite 
rounded in form, the angles being totally ob- 
literated. But, trimmed into sqnare blocks, 
and well fitted together, their faces will re- 
main unbroken a thousand years. Granite 
does not suffer in this way in warm climates, 
a fact which points to frost as the agent of 
their destruction here. 

I cannot sympathize with your corres- 



pondent's contempt for granite. Its grey, 
not always "cold," is very congenial to 
the color perceptions of some minds. It 
does not suffer more in fires than sand- 
stones, while in strength and durability, 
which are the noblest characteristics of 
building stones, it is infinitely superior. 
Does he think that if Trinity Church had 
been built of Quincy granite, the whole 
front would have cracked and opened, as is 
now seen in the beautiful freestone struc- 
ture? 

I wish to suggest some considerations and 
facts concerning the protection which it is 
claimed by your correspondent and others, 
is afforded to building-stones by mosses. 
In this climate, at least, I think they serve 
to hasten decay. In England, where there 
is rarely frost enough to penetrate beyond 
its minute roots, it seems to absorb the 
fogs and moisture of the short spells of 
rain, freezing, if cold enough, and keeping 
the stones upon which it rests compara- 
tively dry. 

In this country, where there are such 
heavy rains, and so much snow, the 
water that it thus mechanically holds, 
would, if suffered to penetrate the stone, 
gradually loosen the iron of its cement, 
where there are such heavy rains and 
so much snow, as in this country. Moss, 
in this climate, is much of the time 
saturated with water, holding enough to 
supply at any time a portion to the sub- 
stance upon which it rests. Every freez- 
ing air then during the winter contributes 
its share towards the destruction of the 
material. A little observation in the fields 
where the rock crops out, and is more or 
less covered with vegetable growths, would 
convince any one of the truth of what I 
have advanced upon this point. This js an 
interesting subject, and one worthy of in- 
vestigation and comment. 

Of all the materials in this country, the 
slates, and especially that which is quarried 
in Cambridge, Massachusetts, are by far the 
most unchangeable by time. 

At Copp'sHill and othei'burying-grounds, 
in Boston, there are stones two hundred 
years old, where the most delicate touches 
of the chisel are to this day distinctly- 
visible. The particles of sandstone are 
partly held together by a cement of oxide 
of iron. Slate, as well as granite, is 
only kept solid by the attraction of cohe- 
sion, a force that cannot be disturbed by 
chemical agents. In this is the whole 
question of the durabilities of building- 
stone, in Europe or America. All artificial 
cements must in time yield to the slow 
action of the chemical forces which are 
contained in the elements that surround 
them. 

Since I wrote upon the Caen stone, I have 
observed a remarkable confirmation of my 
views. In the hotel-building in- Broadway, 
at the junction of the Fifth Avenue, there is 
a whole pier of massive blocks of this stone, 
one after the other, split open by the mode- 
rately heavy superstructure. Its worth- 
lessness by the side of granite and our 
sandstone, could not be better demon- 
strated. E. 
» 

Poetic Pictures. — The colors, nay even the 
forms in poetry, as in the kaleidoscope, already 
exist; accident here, and genius there, put them 
in new positions, and thus create new pictures. 
— W. Alexis. 
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THE MANSION GBOUNDS. 

Is the general scenery is characterized 
by imposing features of landscape attract- 
iveness, Jhe Italian style of building or 
Americanized Roman, is peculiarly well 
fitted to grace the site, for the regular, yet 
varied proportions and characteristic decor- 
ations of such structures harmonize well 
with the flowing lines of the ground which 
may surround them. The terrace, viewed 
from a remote point, is susceptible of the 
most beautiful effect. The arch, which so fre- 
quently occurs in Italian architecture, and, 
in fact, a prevailing feature, also subserves 
a great purpose in the matter of distant 
effect ; this arises principally from its grace- 
ful outline, and the varied intensity of 
shade, where the arch recedes to a greater 
or less depth. Again, the piazza, the bal- . 
cony, and the oriel or bay windows— all 
quite necessary appendages to our country 
houses — are capabilities of the utmost 
value. By landscape attractiveness, we 
mean thatappearance which the ground pre- 
sents when it exhibits a pleasing and grace- 
ful variety ; gently undulating and mantled 
with freshness and luxuriance. The capa- 
cious lawn, iu its extent of verdure, is seen 
here extending into open expanses, and 
there retiring behind noble trees, whilst 
bringing up, and forming a rich background, 
the blue hills rise in gentle and graceful 
forms, their foundations laved by the mean- 
dering river. 

If the scenery partakes of the picturesque 
or romantic, it will naturally appear that 
the gothic— not carpenter's gpthic — is the 
more appropriate style of architecture ; 
here the building must be kept low as re- 
lates to height and in comparison with its 
extension ; irregularity of form and design 
will be in proper unison with the encom- 
passing lines. It should be deeply seated, 
with a rich, woody background, and cheer- 
fulness, not sombreness and gloom, be visi- 
ble in every feature. Picturesque or roman- 
tic scenery may be considered as having 
fur its basis a rugged, uneven surface; the 
ground unequally and irregirlarly broken 
into brows of naked soil, or over-hung 
with pendant verdure; trees and shrubs 
partly decayed, and clothed with lichen; 
deep valleys, precipitate declivities, natural 
forest growths, and dells. These contribute 
towards the full development of the pic- 
turesque ; intricacy would seem to be the 
predominant feature of this character of 
scenery. The foliage should be irregular 
in outline, and of a dense and well-defined 
mass.' All unsightly objects must be hid- 
den in an agreeable manner ; for instance, 
by so training ivy up the withered arms of 
an old decayed tree, that it may not be en- 
tirely devoid of interest. We do not advise 
the planting of dead trees, which is abso- 
lutely absurd, notwithstanding Mr. Kent, 
the reputed father of English landscape 
gardening, has deemed it prudent so to do. 
All unsuitable objects should be destroyed, 
and cleared away. In fact, we must ever 
bear in mind, that all objects which evince 
in, any degree the appearance of man's 
neglect, cannot but produce a discordant 
and exceedingly unpleasant impression. 
This neglected appearance may probably 
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be allowed in the picturesque style; but 
cautiously should the exception be taken. 

In laying out and beautifying the grounds 
of the mansion, we will suppose the estate 
to be well wooded, the surface rolling in 
gentle swells, with a natural platform at 
some distance from the thoroughfare, com- 
manding a sweep of beautiful scenery to 
the southwest, the rear being well backed 
by a rising ground of moderate height. 
Through one of the gentle hollows a rivulet 
runs gaily onward in its lightsome mood, 
to contribute its mite to the river, which is 
seen at some distance from the platform. 
Now, the first step to be taken in the pro- 
per formation of this garden — we use the 
word in its full significance — is to take 
from an elevated position on the platform 
— for it is here we propose to locate the 
mansion — a survey of the entire ground and 
scenery surrounding ; we should then mark 
out the prominent glades to be opened and 
the principal points for peeps of distance ; 
these openings or peeps should be so dis- 
posed as will, from their variety, magni- 
tude, and number, delight the observer by 
their diverse character. We should, from 
this point, make a sketch of the plan of the 
house. The common mode of securing the 
services of an architect, without exhibiting 
to him the peculiar advantages or disad- 
vantages of this, that, or the other site, but 
too frequently end in disappointment and 
incurable regret; for perhaps he and even 
the owner do not know but that the parlor 
or dining-room windows overlook a wild 
morass, instead of delightful scenery; there- 
fore, if one would have a perfect plan, it 
must be sketched upon the spot y and the 
various rooms and their windows so ar- 
ranged as carefully to command the most 
pleasing objects of view. 

"We should now descend and examine well 
the quality of the soil. This being found 
well adapted for all present and future 
operations, a complete and regular system 
of. drainage must be the next thing in 
order. Because one country proprietor in 
a hundred does not do this, it is not suf- 
ficient reason for not spending judiciously 
money and time to secure complete drain- 
age. It is from this very want of drainage 
that so many country places are in such a 
lamentable condition ; it is productive of 
no evil effect even, if the soil be light and 
the subsoil porous; but with clay for a sub- 
soil, it is absolutely impossible to obtain lux- 
uriant and healthful foliage without it; with 
sandy soils drainage is not a matter of as 
much importance, yet it will in every case 
keep the earth sweet and clean, free from 
stagnation, and amply repay the proprietor 
for all time aud trouble expended upon 
it. Trenching, or subsoil plowing, exerts 
a very beneficial influence upon foliage ; it 
deepens the soil most effectually, which is 
a great advantage in our climate, wherein 
we suffer much from midsummer droughts. 
On a lawn its effects are plainly discern- 
ible, in the vigor and rich growth of the 
trees and plants, and the deepest verdure 
pervades the entire tract in all weathers. 
These matters are of primary importance 
if one would be entirely and unqualifiedly 
satisfied with the appearance of the foliage 
which surrounds his country abode, and 
should be attended to at the very outset. 

All levelling that is requisite must now 
be executed; there are probably some 
abrupt portions of soil which will look all 



the better for a little paring; this should be 
done carefully by removing the subsoil, and 
then replacing the surface. 

We will now consider the best position 
for the Entrance Gateway ; this should be 
at some inviting portion of the thorough- 
fare, and, like the mouth of the human 
being, a prominent feature on the face of 
the scene. If set well upon the estate, 
and a broad estuary formed immediately 
off the highway, dignity and nobility of 
effect will thereby have been gained. It is 
quite necessary that the entrance way 
should be tastefully arranged, for impres- 
sions made early upon one's mind are after- 
wards with difficulty removed. The gate- 
lodge should be of the same style as the 
mansion ; but, of course, of modified design 
— not the mansion in miniature ; this it must 
not ape ; it is absurd so to do ;- yet, it is 
highly improper that it should be com- 
posed only of " a facade and four columns," 
12x14 external dimensions, with a barn- 
like interior of only one room. The porter 
is a living specimen of humanity, as well 
as the proprietor, and as such, his comfort- 
able existence should be considered of quite 
as much importance as the appearance the 
little " temple " makes upon the scene, — 
with all its brass kettles and iron sauce- 
pans, and dazzling tin ware. The obtrusion 
of kitchen-ware is certainly unavoidable 
with only one " living room." Let the lodge 
appear to be what it really is,- and no more 
nor less. When properly bandied by the man 
of artistic feeling, the gateway and lodge 
are important elements, and arouse within 
us, at the very threshhold of the domain, a 
feeling of respect for it, which should not 
be diminished as we proceed onward to- 
wards the mansion. 

The approach, or carriage-way, we should 
carry gently around rising portions of 
ground and through pleasing groves, now 
across the murmuring rivulet, which per- 
haps here assumes, from being dammed, 
the form of the more generous lakelet ; but 
we should from no point, whatever, obtain a 
full view of the most charming parts of the 
domain, as these most unquestionably be- 
long to the drawing-room front of the 
house; even the mansion should only be 
seen at the most impressive point. Having 
our entrance decided upon, and our man- 
sion erected, we will turn our attention to 
the clearing process, a difficult, tedious, 
and slow operation. In this our object is 
first to obtain bold masses of light and 
shade, by making large openings in the 
dense portions at various intervals, which 
will admit large, unbroken masses of light, 
and breadths of shadow. The trees left 
standing should be those rather which are 
remarkable for *iieir luxuriant growth, 
beauty of form, or large size — if singly — or 
having the most beautiful effect in relation 
one to the other — if in groups. The trees 
should, if possible, be well furnished, that 
is, well covered to a low point with their 
leafy garniture. All ornamental timber 
must be saved ; but, for the sake of obtain- 
ing one beautiful feature, we must not mar 
others equally essential. If the forest 
growth be thick be not over-scrupulous 
about disturbing the trees, for there is 
really no sacrilege in the work of destruc- 
tion, if the leafy monarchs are judiciously 
felled. You are rather a benefactor than 
otherwise. You are giving other trees light, 
air, and space, and they will breathe all 



the freer for the additional room gained 
thereby : one cannot fail to notice the in- 
creased luxuriance: two seasons of good 
growth will often make a tree that has 
been injured by its propinquity to others a 
full and complete substitute for its departed' 
companions. All examples of fine growths 
which appear in the way of the intended 
improvements, should be left standing until 
the last moment, as it is quite a matter of 
consideration to retain all trees, remark- 
able in any degree, if they do not, from 
their position, make defective an otherwise 
pleasing scene. 

We have supposed that the whole of one 
front commands a noble sweep of river 
view ; in this we should not open the whole 
of the front but one large space, and secure 
small peeps at various points where it 
has the recommendation of some distin- 
guishing and remarkable feature, else will 
the whole appear commonplace, — a frit- 
tering into littleness instead of the re- 
served and nobly interrupted views of the 
watered vistas. 

Having the approach or carriage-way 
marked out, and the proper trees thrown, we 
shall endeavor to make it as agreeable, by 
embellishment, etc., asa drive to the mansion- 
should be. Here we can rely greatly upon 
flowering shrubs, evergreens, etc., which 
may be cautiously planted in combination 
with the deciduous trees. The road should 
be conducted in easy sweeps, now to the 
left, and again to the right. All square or 
angular lines are especially inadmissible, as 
being exceedingly unpleasant to the eye, 
and inconvenient as relates to utility.* 
Look to Nature, patient reader. Does she 
anywhere in her vast domain exhibit stiff 
and formal lines? Was there ever in exist- 
ence a naturally straight river or pond? 
Whoever heard of a rectangular hill ! Then 
insult not the presiding genius of the place 
with a network of lines, and cease the 
vain attempt to teach her how to beautify 
according to conventional rules. Where 
the road rnns over undulating ground, the 
soil must be removed and the road carried 
more level, still preserving a slightly undu- 
lating surface, as this is productive of 
variety, the sides being eased off, and plant- 
ed out in portions naturally. If, on the 
other hand, the grounds of the mansion 
are quite level, or a dead flat, even to in- 
sipidity, trees come to our assistance, and 
by the judicious planting of these glorious 
helps, a painfully level place may be made 
to assume a character entirely different 
from its former one. An ungrateful task 
it will be found, that of digging away and 
carting myriads of loads of soil to create 
undulations of surface ; better by far create 
an agreeable feature by planting foliage in 
masses of such extent as the size or general 
character of the place will admit of; vari- 
ety and intricacy is thus obtainable by the 
most simple arrangements, produced by 
planting trees of various altitudes, char- 
acter, and shades of tint. The ground 
should be so managed as to connect ap- 
parently with the adjoining scenery, and 
herein lies a great test of suocess in orna- 
mental gardening, that of appropriating the 



*• Roadways crossing each other should be 
avoided, unless in the case of a ravine ; all an- 
gular turns preclude the possibility of the foliage 
of the plants growing down well' and filling up. 
the angular portion. 
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external ground — in relation with the de- 
mesne in hand — to our own individual 
plan. SB- 



DAEIETS OUTLINE ILLUSTRATIONS OF 
"MABGAEET." 

All Art which rises above the merely 
imitative and transcriptive may be divided, 
with, we imagine, little possibility of error, 
into two kinds, considered with reference 
to the subject they present — the purely 
creative, and the illustrative. While the 
former takes rank beside the highest orders 
of poetry — that which is also creative, the 
latter follows the creations of the poet as 
commentative, or, as it is most happily de- 
fined by the common term, taken in its 
true, purest sense, illustrative — giving far- 
ther light upon the meaning of the ideas 
, which it considers — elucidating them by 
the application of a language which, in 
some directions, possesses powers which 
that of the poet does not. It is evident, 
then, that all so called illustrative Art must 
be examined rigidly from this point of crit- 
ical view, and we shall then find it 
divided into the true and the false, or the 
really and the seemingly illustrative. Of 
these again we may at once reject the lat- 
ter, a large elimination, indeed, since it 
embraces the great part of all the so-called 
genre Art, the story telling—all that 
which, be its theme Shakspearian, Gold- 
smithian, historical, or Scriptural, does no 
more than repeat in form what the writer 
has said in words. That is not enough, 
there must be added . ideas, new light 
given, or there is no illustration. To make 
our meaning more definite, let us examine, 
for example, a work by one of these 
pseudo illustrators, and this no less an 
artist than 0. K. Leslie. For brevity we 
select the simplest of his works. We re- 
member a "Beatrice," from "Much Ado 
About Nothing :" 

" For look where Beatrice like a lapwing runs! 
Close by the ground to hear our conference." 

It is merely a half length figure, and so far 
as the action implied in the quotation is 
concerned, expressive enough; we under- 
stand at once that somebody is anxious to 
overhear somebody else say something, 
but if we look for a clearer idea of what 
Beatrice was— for a great mind's under- 
standing of what the ideal of another 
great mind must have been; in short, if 
we look for an intelligent commentary on 
a creation of a master intellect, by which 
we may be helped to realize that creation, 
we shall find no response to our seeking. 
Leslie's picture goes no farther than an 
actress who should assume the attitude and 
repeat the words of the p'ay. But, it will 
be said, so severe a ruling demands that, in 
order to illustrate Shakspeare, one must 
be the peer of Shakspeare, and so we shall 
have no illustrations until we find men 
equally great with the men tbey would il- 
lustrate. True, except that one need not 
be the equal in every direction, or even in 
creative power, but so far as the capacity 
to comprehend fully is concerned, in what- 
ever point illustration is attempted, there 
mustjie equality. We.do not care for the 
opinions of little no-genius as to what 
great genius has done, and the sooner we 
exclude his prating from our Art reper- 
toire the sooner we shall rid the world of a 



quantity of chaff and rulbish. The use of 
the illustration is to enlighten, and if it 
perform not this use, it is worse than 
nothing. 

As an example of genuine illustration, 
take Grimm's household stories, illustrated 
by Weimert, where the vein of the story 
has almost invariably been followed out, 
and rendered with a most happy illumina- 
tion, with an undercurrent of meaning 
which tells of profound reflection. A 
curious word-puzzle, for instance, perfect- 
ly inexplicable, a riddle unsolvable, is illus- 
trated by a knotted cord, in which we can 
find neither end nor manner of untying. 
And here, simple as the whole thing is, is 
found the antithesis of the lucus a non 
lucendo illumination of modern Art, and 
the whole law of illustration complied 
with. The same view of this branch of 
Art as applied to character, will ask some- 
thing beyond a mere picturesque adapta- 
tion of forms and figures to ornament a 
story or a poem — it will insist on a thought- 
ful realization of the ideals of character 
involved, and so the truest and most ear- 
nest illustrations will be those which 
present us with the most faithful portrait- 
ure of the individuals as seen by the 
artist in the mind of the author, and that 
not as involved in any accidental circum- 
stance, but showing, as all good portraiture 
should and must, the ideal nature of the 
object. 

[n this true use of the' term, Barley is 
fairly entitled to the rank of an illustrator, 
and successful as" humoristic ideals as his 
former works have been, we are inclined 
to regard "Margaret," on the whole, as 
the most successful and noble of all he has 
yet done. The designs would have been 
more just as illustrations had they render- 
ed more actually the New England charac- 
teristics — the slight degree of conventional 
expression which the artist has allowed 
himself in many of them, preventing us 
from realizing their locality with that pre- 
cision which we have a right to demand in 
local illustration. There is no such thing 
as a conventional New Englander ; they are 
all live, most absolutely actual personages, 
and the skilled eye may always detect the 
lines of the hills around their birth-places, 
somewhere in their visages. Margaret's 
foster-parents might have been born in 
Germany; we would not say they were, 
but we couldn't swear to the contrary. 
Hash must have been a " Kenuck," and 
some of the coarser characters we fail 
utterly in finding the local traits in. In 
the charming and touching " Parson Wells 
and his wife," the lineage as well as the 
character is most admirably told. Ohilion, 
pensive, sensitive, and wayward as genius 
may be, is just such alusus naturae, as we find 
often in the villages of Yankee land, — a 
startling exception to all around them, re- 
fined when all else is coarse, spiritual when 
all else is gross, and poetic when every one 
beside is to the extreme prosaic. Yet not 
one of all is there unstudied or characterless, 
but subtle and masterly in their expression 
of the character aimed at ; nothing vague, 
— nothing undecided. With Margaret wo 
were least pleased of all ; — somebody she 
certainly is — Barley's conception of Mar- 
garet doubtless, but not in accordance with 
our estimate of what the author's ideal 
was. The individuality is strong; but 
neither strong enongh for " Margaret," nor 



externally manifested with the intensity 
with which she would have shown it. 
According to our mind, she must have 
been unprepossessing at first sight, except 
for the brilliancy of her eyes, and there 
must have been a strength and energy 
about the lines of the mouth, which Bar- 
ley's dreamy, tearful-eyed Margaret has 
not. She is too beautiful ; the Margaret 
of the book was rather splendid than 
beautiful. It is undeniable that Barley's 
strongest points are those which approach 
the grotesque, and here "Pluck," the 
camp-preacher, "Brown Moll," "Hash," 
and "Beacon Kamsdill," evidently were 
more thoroughly enjoyed than the "quiet 
characters. Of " the Master " we fail to 
receive any very definite idea. The vol- 
canic gravity of " Tony Washington," and 
the picturesque loutishness of " Obid," 
are exceedingly good points. 

In technical respects we have here the 
best compositions and the most effective 
drawing we have ever seen by Barley. 
The two scenes in which Hash and his 
oxen occur, particularly the one in which 
the little Margaret crowns the composition, 
are exquisitely composed, and the oxen are 
drawn with most noble skill. "Chilion 
played and they were silent," is full of 
grace and ease. " Retrospection " has a 
feeling of sublimity in its lines, and the 
repose of the figure of the woman quite 
unique and almost perfectly satisfactory. 
"Nimrod exhibits his humor" is capital 
both in action and composition, and is 
irresistibly comic. 

The book is published in superb style; 
the outlines engraved on stone, by Oonrad 
Huber. 



A TWILIGHT REVERIE. 

What eyes have they for twilight skies 

Who have no hope the sun will rise 

To make a morrow to their night ; 

But, while they watch the waning light, 

Measure existence by its shades, 

And, shuddering, know that life there fades t 

'Tis hope that bids the day adieu, 

And calmly rests till light anew 

Creates its world — while sad despair 

Feels only in the freshened air 

Which evening brings, death's growing chill — 

Rather to mem'ry of the light clings still — 

And strains to catch the last faint ray, 

Dim token of what once was day. 

W. Sylvester. 



Taste and Art. — All men are in some 
degree impressed by the face of the world ; 
some men even to delight. This love of beau- 
ty is taste. Others have the same love in such 
excess, that, not concent with admiring, they 
seek to embody it in new forms. The creation 
of beauty is Art. * * * The poet, the painter, 
the sculptor, the musician, the architect, seek 
each to concentrate the radiance of the world 
on one point, and each, in his several work, to 
satisfy the love of beauty which stimulates 
him to produce. Thus is Art a nature passed 
through the aletnbio of man. Thus in Art does 
nature work through the will of a man filled 
with the beauty of her first works. — R. W. 
Emerson. 

Materials. — It is not with pigments, oils, 
and varnishes alone that a picture is wrought. 
Reynolds, Titian, Rembrandt, and Wilson, 
mixed their colors with genius ; and painted, 
not only with their brushes, but with mind. — 
Library of the Fine Arts.' 



